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ELMWOOD OF ROANOKE 


The Elmwood plantation of Big Lick, now Roanoke, Virginia, was 
riginally part of a grant of land given by King George III to Thomas Tosh in 
1747. Later the grant was divided among Tosh’s children. 





About 1820, Thomas Tosh, Jr., age 19, persuaded his guardian to 
build the Elmwood house. He and his bride moved to Elmwood and lived 
there until 1846 when he sold the farm to Col. Peyton. Thomas Tosh then 


bought Crystal Spring and the mill. , 
1953606 


Col. Peyton sold the plantation in February, 1858, to Dr. Dennis of 
New York. After Dr. Dennis moved his family to Elmwood, they became 
dissatisfied and moved back to New York. Benjamin Talbert Tinsley (my 
grandfather) bought the farm in October, 1858. He paid Dr. Dennis $40,800 
for the place. At that time the plantation contained six hundred and forty 
acres. Mr. Tinsley later bought more land. 


Elmwood was bounded on the north by Tazewell Ave. It joined the 
Watts and Tayloe farm, “Buena Vista,” on the east (now Belmont). The farm 
extended to the top of Mill Mountain on the south, then down to Mr. 
McClanahan’s land on the southwest, and was bounded on the west by 
Franklin Road. The yard and garden extended 565 ft. across the front on 
Jefferson St., which in those days was a lane running through the farm. 


In 1869, Mr. Tinsley sold two tracts of land—a part of the farm for 
$18,973.61 to be paid for in gold currency in installments. This land, 222 
acres, 2 rods, 36 p. north side of Roanoke River, and the other tract, south of 
Roanoke River, 322 acres, was sold to P. L. Terry, giving him the right of 
way along the lane near the house and also over the stone bridge over “Big 
Lick Branch’ —also including the Roanoke River Ford. 


On October 28, 1873, Mr. Tinsley sold the Elmwood home and the 
rest of the land belonging to the farm to P. L. Terry—three hundred thirty 
acres for $20,000. The total amount of this transaction amounted to 
$38,973.61. Mr. Terry afterwards sold this property and retained the 
Elmwood house and garden. In 1911 he sold the house and garden to the 
City of Roanoke. The City bought this tract of eight acres for $150,000. The 
grounds were used for the City Park. The house was converted into a Public 
Library. 


(REFERENCE: Court House, Salem, Va., Roanoke Co. Deed Book, page 653) 
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DESCRIPTION OF ELMWOOD IN MY GRANDMOTHER’S DAY 


The Elmwood home was a spacious, lovely, old, red brick house with 
porches extending across the west and north sides. The east wing was an 
L-shaped addition, on a lower level. There were three rooms in that wing. 
First, came the kitchen, then the sewing room, and next, a room given to the 
children’s colored nurse, Martha Shoveley, and her husband. 


The house, which was situated on a beautiful knoll, was surrounded by 
very large elm and oak trees. The seven-terraced side yard dropped from the 
side porch to the foot of the hill, where there was a very large spring. This 
spring is now a small lake. There was an ice house on the side of the hill. 
The garden contained not only vegetables, but unusual fruit. Among the 
trees brought to Elmwood from other countries was an evergreen that came 
from Mt. Ararat. 


On the north side of the garden, next to the stone wall which divided 
the garden from the yard, was a row of fig trees. In the garden there were 
many lilac bushes and green shrubs. The expert gardener was an old colored 
man. 


An interesting orchard tree was a red apple tree that had been grafted 
with a yellow apple tree. On its branches hung delicious apples with yellow 
skins and red pulp! 


The plantation overseer lived in an old stone house in the orchard. 
This house was later used for the family schoolroom when a governess had 
been secured. Across the road from the spring were three cabins for Negroes. 
Each Negro family had their own garden, pigs, and chickens. The married 
Negroes lived here. A Negro woman, Aunt Cindy, as she was called, lived 
in a large house on the side of the orchard hill. Here, she cooked for the single 
men and prepared lunch for the married men who worked on the farm. 
The first floor of this house, which was built on the hill’s slope, was used for 
tools. The second floor opened on the orchard. 


A Negro woman on the farm, Adeline, sewed for the other colored 
women. 





(REFERENCE: Description of Elmwood given to me by my mother, Martha Holland Tinsley Taylor) 


QUAINT STORIES ABOUT ELMWOOD 
Rescuing the Cattle 


On the east side of the house, down the hill, the land was quite marshy. 
Many times the cattle would wander into this area and start to sink into the 
rich black loam. When this happened, one of the farm hands would run to 
the house and shout for help. It would take several men with heavy crow 
bars to pry the animal loose and prevent it from gradually disappearing below 
the surface of the mud. 
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Drawing Water from the Spring 


Grandmother had a small shed at the top of the terrace near the back 
porch. Two wires ran from this shed to the spring, and a bucket, with a valve 
in the bottom, was placed on the wire. When the wheel in the shed was 
turned, the bucket would run down the wire to the spring. The valve in the 
bottom of the bucket would open when the bucket struck the water. When 
the bucket was filled, the valve closed, and the bucket was brought up by 
turning the wheel again. 


The Pavilion 


When Grandfather bought Elmwood there was an open two-story 
dancing pavilion, built by Col. Peyton, in the garden. A little bridge led from 
the lawn up to the second story which had seats encircling the dance floor. 
My grandfather, a devout Baptist, had the dancing pavilion torn down. 


The Sun Glass and The Cannon 


Col. Peyton also had built a most interesting “sundial.” On top of a 
square, eight-foot post, in the center of a mound of earth, just west of the 
Magnolia tree in the garden, he had placed a small cannon, controlled by a 
sun glass. He had this cannon loaded daily, and at noon, when the sun struck 
the glass, it ignited the powder which fired the cannon—calling the hired men 
to dinner. 


Dr. Dennis took this cannon with him when he left Elmwood. Mr. 
Tinsley placed a sundial on the post and left it there when he moved to 
Appomattox. 





(REFERENCE: For paragraphs 1-3 as told by Martha H. Tinsley Taylor) 
(REFERENCE: For paragraph 4 as told by W. H. Tinsley) 


Other Property of Mr. Tinsley 


Mr. Tinsley owned other property in Roanoke. In 1871 he sold some 
of his land near the Depot to Mr. Starky, Mr. Starzman, Mr. Turner, and Mr. 
James Gambill. He gave his daughter, Mrs. Kindred, some property in 1873, 
and bought it back in 1874. In 1875 he gave property to his other daughter. 


The First City Cemetery 


My grandfather, Benjamin T. Tinsley, gave the land for the first cemetery 
to the Village Corporation of Big Lick. This land was on Franklin Road in the 
Village, and later the Village Corporation, thinking it would be too near the 
Town, sold the land and with this money bought the land where the present 
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City Cemetery is now located. It is my understanding that, because the latter 
Cemetery cost more money, Mr. John Trout, Sr., paid the difference in money 
from his private funds. Mr. Terry had previously acquired this land from 
Benjamin Tinsley when he bought Elmwood, before he sold it to the 
Corporation for the City Cemetery. 


The Governesses at Elmwood 


The small children of the Tinsley and the Thomas families (the Thomases 
were neighbors of the Tinsleys) were taught by governesses. Turn about, each 
family would supply the governess and school facilities so that the children of 
both families would attend school—one year at the Tinsley home and the 
following year at the Thomas home. Later the Tinsley children went to a 
private school in Franklin County. Their teacher, Miss Marian Smith, had 
been a sweetheart of Edgar Allan Poe. 


During the War Between the States, William (Willie) and Martha 
(Minnie) Tinsley were sent to Bristol, Virginia, to school. 





(REFERENCE: As told by Martha H. Tinsley Taylor) 


Benjamin T. Tinsley’s Cotton Claim 


Benjamin T. Tinsley, my grandfather, had stored in Georgia during the 
War Between the States, $75,000 worth of cotton. Three days after the 
surrender at Appomattox, Union Army soldiers returning through Georgia 
set fire to and destroyed the warehouse containing my grandfather’s cotton. 
General Sherman suggested to my grandfather that he sign a statement to the 
effect that he had not assisted the Confederacy in any way during the War and 
file a $75,000 claim against the United States Government. But my grand- 
father, a true Southerner, refused to swear to a lie. My mother remembers 
that both the Union and Confederate Armies camped on and were fed on 
the Elmwood grounds during the War. 


I have seen the original papers on this cotton claim in the Capitol 
Building, Washington, D. C. An attorney advised the family that had the 
claim been filed years ago in the Court of Claims, the Government, in all 
probability, would have paid it. 


Ann McCabe 


When my grandfather and grandmother moved to Elmwood they 
brought with them a white nurse, Ann McCabe, to look after the younger 
children and sew for the family. Later a romance developed between Ann 
McCabe and the overseer, Mr. Lavender. The two were married and left for 
the West to establish a new home and raise a family. Some years later the 
Lavenders returned to Elmwood to visit the Tinsleys. 
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Martha Shoveley Gen. Robert E. Lee Martha Tinsley 
Nursemaid for Elmwood Invited Guest Child at Elmwood 


Martha Shoveley 


Mother’s old colored nurse, Martha Shoveley (Aunt Martha as she was 
called), came to Elmwood with the family from Richmond. Later she cooked 
for the family. In 1860 while at Elmwood she married a free-Negro, Dug 
Shoveley, who worked for my grandfather. For eleven years after the 
Surrender she worked for my grandmother—then came to work for my mother 
for a few years. My grandfather, before he moved to Elmwood, bought Martha 
Shoveley (then a child) in Richmond. She lived to be nearly 104 years old 
and died in 1941 in the small home she owned on Lynchburg Avenue. She 
was buried from the Roanoke colored Baptist church, and her funeral services 
were reported in the Roanoke Times. 


As a child I used to enjoy hearing her tell about “old times” in 
ichmond and Big Lick. She was very proud of having been raised at 
Elmwood—several of her children were born there. She called my grandfather 
“Mars’ Ben” and my grandmother “Miss Emeline,” and called us “her white 
folks.” “Aunt Martha” was extremely neat about her person and her house. 


An Old Slave Comes Home to Die 


Only two of the Elmwood slaves returned north with the Union Army. 
The others remained at Elmwood at the close of the War. Some years later 
my grandfather received the following message from one of the two former 
slaves who had gone North: “Mars’ Ben, I’m sick and want to come home to 
die!” (The dying man, trying to get back to Elmwood, had been able to make 
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it only as far as Salem). There were no ambulances in those days, but my 
grandfather had a wagon piled with soft straw and sent one of his men with 
the wagon to Salem to bring the sick man back to Elmwood. He proved to 
be too ill to be moved and died shortly afterwards. 





A Loyal Slave Tortured by the Union Army 


A loyal slave, whose son is living today, refused to tell an officer of the 
Union Army the whereabouts of my grandfather, Benjamin Tinsley. The 
officer then ordered the slave strung up by his thumbs—thinking that this’ 
torture would break down the man’s resistance. Several hours later the man was 
cut down, still refusing to give away his secret. | 


A Grateful X-Slave | 


When my grandparents moved from Richmond to Elmwood, Grandfather 
asked each negro servant if he objected to leaving Rachmond Only two 
objected to living in the country, and these two were given their “free papers.” 
One who stayed in Richmond afterwards owned a livery stable, and later 
when Grandmother visited that City, he sent a large carriage and a driver to’ 
take her wherever she wanted to go. 





(REFERENCE: Paragraph 2—-This story was told to me by Mrs. M. H. Taylor, daughter of 
Benjamin T. Tinsley ) 


The Robert E. Lee Family Invited to Stay at Elmwood During the War 
Between the States 


Copy of Mrs. R. E. Lee’s reply to letter written by Mrs. M. T. Kindred 
(when a young girl) for her mother, Mrs. B. T. Tinsley. 
My aunt, Mrs. Kindred, fearing that the letter might fall into the hands 
of Union Army Generals, rubbed out portions of the letter which gave the 
future address of the Lee family. 


I received a letter from General Lee yesterday my dear Miss Tinsley in 
which he enclosed this containing your kind invitation to us all to pass the 
winter with you. I can’t tell you how highly we appreciate your disinterested 
kindness and at some future time if it pleases the Almighty to relieve me of 
infirmities I may be able to visit you but I am so perfectly helpless much 
traveling is a great burden of pain to me and my physician thinks it important 
I should be under his care and we shal! spend the winter in Richmond where 
I can see him every day and when I hope to have the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of your family. You will find us in on Franklin St. between 7th 
and 8th * * * * * * * * to come here except that he wrote 
his journey was by canoe * * * * * * * * | My daughters 
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nite with me in (word rubbed out) to you and your Father and many thanks 
or your hospitable invitation: 
Yours most truly, 


M. C. LEE 


Copy of a letter from Gen. Robert E. Lee in answer to a letter written 


y Mrs. M. T. Kindred, when she was a young girl at Elmwood, for her mother, 
fom boeleet insiey: 


Petersburg, 23rd day, 1864 
Iss MARY TINSLEY, 


I am extremely obliged to you for your letter of the 18th, conveying the 
invitation of your Father and Mother for my family to spend with them the 
coming winter and feel all the gratitude such an act of disinterested kindness 
alculated to inspire. Mrs. Lee as you seem to be aware is a great sufferer. In 
ddition to the pains of rheumatism she is just recovering from a severe attack 
f fever. She had been removed to Fluvanna Co. where owing to the attention 
f kind friends she is regaining some strength. It would no doubt give her 
reat pleasure to visit your Father and Mother and I am sure she would enjoy 
much gratification in their society but she can only be moved with pain and 
is in no condition to travel. I will however forward your kind note which will 
enable her fully to appreciate your motive and thoughtful consideration. 
Begging you to present to your Father and Mother my sincere thanks in which 
I know Mrs. Lee and my daughters will heartily join. 


I am most gratefully yours, 
RE EEE 


Quaint Old Custom Regarding Baby Dresses 


When Grandmother’s children were babies, nurses carried babies in 
their arms. The babies’ dresses were long and extended to the bottom of the 
nurses’ white apron. 


Note: There were very few baby carriages in those days, and though Grand- 
mother owned one, most babies were carried by nurses. 


INTERESTING “FIRSTS” OF MY GRANDMOTHER’S DAY 


One of the First Bathtubs 


When my grandmother lived in Richmond, Va., before 1855, she had 
one of the first bathtubs in the country. It had cold water, but no hot water, 
and a shower attached. You drew a knob to let the water flow from the 
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shower. To warm the water in the tub, she had a sheet-iron swan, painted 
white. It seems you lifted a lid in the back of the swan and there built a 
charcoal fire, placed the top back on and set the swan in the tub to warm the 
bath water. 


Later, in Roanoke, she had a metal bird that she placed in the wash 
boiler. The water would come up through holes in the bottom of the bird, 
then on through a pipe; and after it had been warmed, the water would flow up 
and through the bird’s mouth back into the boiler again. 


One of the First Baby Carriages 


Grandmother also had one of the first baby carriages when she lived in 
Richmond. Her baby carriage had a flat iron tongue, resembling a wagon 
tongue, that was long and bent so that the nurse could pull the carriage 
without stooping. This carriage had a buggy top that could be shut down. 


FIRST TRAIN TO RUN THROUGH ROANOKE 
By W. H. Tinsley (Benj. Tinsley’s son) 


“In November, 1852, the first R. R. train steamed into Big Lick, now 
Roanoke, Va. (Va. and Tenn. R. R.). 


Our family divided their summers between my Grandfathers Trent in 
Appomattox and Tinsley in Sydnorsville, Franklin Co. That year, 1852, we left 
our home in Richmond, Va., via packet boat for Lynchburg, where we caught 
this first train for Big Lick. There we took a stage for Rocky Mount where 
we were met by a big four-horse “new town” wagon, filled with straw, and 
had the time of our life riding to Grand-Pa’s. The roads were too bad to 
drive other vehicles.” 


(My grandmother took my aunt, Mrs. Kindred, my uncle, and my mother 
who was about one and a half years old on the first train ride. Mother was 
carried on the lap of her colored nurse, Martha Shoveley.) 


3 1833 02397 5409 
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TOURNAMENT STAGED AT ELMWOOD 
JULY a 1871 


The following article describing a tournament was furnished by Miss. 
| Nannie Kent Ellis, who found it in an old scrapbook: 


“The Republican” 
(A Lynchburg Paper) 
(Correspondence of Republican) 


Big Lick Depot (now Roanoke, Va.), July 4th, 1871 


“Messrs. Editors: I take advantage of the short space before the arrival 
of the town mail to give you an account of the little breeze of excitement with 
which our good people have been regaled in the past 2 days. The Tournament 
‘came off in the neighborhood of the Depot. The Knights assembled in the 

appointed place, about a mile from the tilting yard and moved thither in gay 
| procession. A track had been selected on the farm of Mr. B. T. Tinsley—and 
well it was selected. Situated at the juncture of two beautifully inclined slopes, 
| forming seats of natural tiers, richly carpeted with soft green grass and 
| canopied with forest boughs—The Knights, a dazzling pageant, entered the 
grounds amid approving smiles and cheering shouts. They moved like clock- 
| work, at the word of command, from the Captain, who on this occasion added 
| honor to that won in a sterner contest. The line of Knights when arrived 
opposite the stand, faced to the right, halted, and with uncovered heads, stood 
| ready for the charge. The speaker, Mr. J. L. Pain of Mont. Co., was briefly 
introduced by Capt. Moorman of this Co. Mr. Pain delivered a most appropriate 
and elegant charge. He touched on the Knight errantry of feudal times, 
its influence on politics and religion. (The rest of the speech is omitted.) The 
Knights were in costume, and rode in the following order: 


“Results of Tilting: John Crosier of Monroe Co., 7 rings, 1 tip; T. W. 
Crosier, Knight of Cross Roads, 4 rings, 3 tips; Ch. Bear of Roanoke Co., 
| Knight of Maryland, 1 ring, 3 tips; G. S. Luck of Bedford Co., Knight of 
Dixie, 3 rings, 6 tips.; W. H. Tinsley, Roanoke Co., Knight of Bellevue, 4 rings, 
5 tips; E. P. Harvy of Roanoke, Knight of the Air Line, 6 tips. 


“Devereau A. Langhorn, Roanoke, Knight of the Highland, 6 rings, 3 
tips; J. H. Kent of Roanoke, Knight of the Daisies, 5 rings, 4 tips; J. Johnson 
of Roanoke, Knight of the Grey, 4 rings, 4 tips. 


“Distance 100 yards; 3 rings—20 yards apart; time—7 seconds. Marshals: 
Messrs. Moorman, Kindred, and Smith. 
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“Everything passed off pleasantly and quietly. Messrs. Editors, you must — 
admit our Tournament was a considerable success, when you take into con- — 
sideration that knights are very youthful and novices in the exercise. Not one 
of the above gentlemen ever poised a lance prior to this occasion, except the 
gentleman who took the first honor. He has frequently been a successful 
Knight. I wish to notice the horse ridden by Mr. Langhorn, formerly of your — 
City. A most exquisite thing in symmetry, carriage and color—three years — 
old, black, fiery, and beautiful. (The remainder of this description has been left — 
out.) Mr. Kent’s costume was acknowledged to have been the most tasty. — 


“The coronation room tonight is a scene of dazzling beauty and excite- 
ment. Capt. Moorman again introduced the speaker. Mr. Griffin’s address did 
him honor. Miss Thomas of Mont. Co. received at the hands of Sir Knight 
Crosier a crown of golden acorns with royal dignity and queenly grace. Miss _ 
Kent was selected as first maid of honor by Mr. Langhorne. Miss Scott, the 
belle of Franklin, received the third honor at the hand of the Knight of the 
Daisies. Miss Tinsley of Roanoke (Minnie Holland Tinsley) was selected 
3d maid of honor by the Knight of Elmwood. The last honor was far from 
being the merit of this lady or her gallant Knight, but one of those decisions 
of the fickle goddess. 


“The brave Knights, their fair ladies, and the assembled company were 
regaled with a most sumptuous repast. The tables groaned under the weight 
of good things. But this is only another demonstration that Roanoke is the 
garden spot of Virginia. 


“Sir Knights, we congratulate you on your success and hope you will be 
encouraged to an early repetition.” 


Note: Some of the description contained in the original newspaper article has 
been deleted from the paragraphs quoted above. 


When this article was later reprinted in The Roanoke Times, my mother, 
the Miss Tinsley referred to in the article, wrote the following letter to the 
editor: | 


“Editor of The Roanoke Times: 


“My brother sent me a few days ago a copy of The Roanoke Times in 
which was printed an account of the Tournament given in dear old “Big Lick” 
sixty years ago. 


“Tt was wonderful to read again the happenings of our little Village. 
Miss Thomas, the Queen of the Tournament, was a sister of Mrs. H. S. Trout. 
The author of the article was Willie Langhorne of Roanoke Co. 
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“Many changes have come to us since then, but it was a great pleasure 
to be able to recall it once more. I would like to thank Mr. Campbell for 
resurrecting it, and Miss Ellis for allowing it to be printed. 


Very truly, 


/s/ Minnie Tinsley Taylor 
(Martha Holland Taylor) 
3937 Livingston Street 
Ghevy Chases 1). Gx 


BIG LICK (NOW ROANOKE), IN MY MOTHER’S DAY 


Picture the most beautiful valley in Virginia, and in the center of this 
valley, Elmwood surrounded by other large farms. This was Big Lick in 
my mother’s day. On the east of Elmwood was the handsome colonial-type 
home of the Tayloes, parents of Mrs. Rogers, who lived at the Tayloe home 
with her husband, Capt. Rogers. Next came the farm of Col. Carr and the 
Watts farm. To the south was the McClanahan farm. The Lewis estate was 
west, and a little farther away was Mr. Pat Rorer’s place. 


Mr. John Trout, Sr., mayor of the Village in 1874, had a farm north of 
Elmwood. And north of his farm was the estate belonging to Capt. and Mrs. 
R. B. Moorman, parents of Mrs. Buford and Mrs. Luck. The extensive 
orchards of the Moomaw family were to the northeast. 


The Village of Big Lick had only one hotel, “The Trout House.” Ministers 
and businessmen were among the guests who stayed at this popular hotel. 


Imagine Railroad Avenue with only one or two tracks and large houses 
facing each side of the track! This is the way the Avenue looked in 1880. 
Beautiful lawns on the north side of the track sloped down to the railroad. 
Dr. Kent, the leading physician of Big Lick, was among the residents who lived 
on the north side. 


Many changes have taken place in Big Lick since the stores owned by 
Mr. James Gambill and Mr. P. L. Terry bordered Commerce St. My father, 
William Taylor, had two stores on this street, as well as an interest in Mr. 
Reuben Fishburne’s tobacco factory near the railroad. A few years ago, Mr. 
Isaac Boone of Roanoke, found an old itemized bill from Mr. Taylor’s store 
with the following quaint heading “Dry Goods, Groceries, Boots and Shoes, 
Hats, Caps, Clothing, Hardware, & C.” Coffee was listed as 30c a pound; tea, 
$2.00 a pound; and chickens 20c each; such were the prices around 1878! 





(REFERENCE: Reminiscences of Martha Tinsley Taylor) 
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In about 1874, Big Lick, a village of six or seven hundred people, sup- 
ported an Episcopal, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, and a Baptist church. 


Among the interesting stories my mother used to tell me when | was a 
child was the following amusing incident she witnessed in her own childhood 
in the early 1860's. 


She was standing near the railroad track with a group of other people 
when she noticed a family from Ballahack. They seemed much interested in 
the train—for like some mountain people of that day, they had never seen one. 
One of the men in the family group walked up to the train and touched the 
engine. “Well, it don’t kick no more than my old cow!” he said. The engineer 
heard him and in order to have some fun, suddenly turned on the steam. The 
frightened family turned and ran until they were out of sight. 


SEVEN BOYS, TWO GIRLS, AND A WINTER VACATION AT 
ELMWOOD 


In 1870, the Bellevue High School, a private school for boys near Lynch- 
burg, decided to suspend classes and give the students a six-week winter 
vacation. (I have heard that a yellow fever epidemic prompted this decision.) 
My uncle, William (Willie) Tinsley brought six Mississippi schoolmates to 
Elmwood to spend this winter vacation, and his mother did her best to make 
their holidays happy ones. The boys loved to ice skate on the Roanoke River. 
My uncle, his friends and my mother and her friend (Nannie McClanahan 
who had also been invited to spend the entire six weeks at Elmwood) would 
gallop their horses to the spot picked for skating. About lunchtime, when 
Grandmother knew the young people would be hungry, she would send them 
a hearty lunch by the groom who took care of the horses. Later, when the boys 
and girls returned home, a good supper would be waiting for them. 





ROANOKE OF YESTERDAY, AS I REMEMBER IT 


The old name of Big Lick was changed to that of Roanoke when the city 
was granted its charter, February 3, 1882. About this time Hotel Roanoke 
was built, then came the Norfolk and Western Railway Company’s shops, and a 
little later the railway’s office personnel were moved from Philadelphia to 
Roanoke. 


When I was a child, Rorer Park Hotel was a very popular hotel. The 
Ponce de Leon Hotel was built in 1890 on the site of the old Trout House. 
I can remember playing by the spring behind this hotel. | 


Among the private schools of those days were Mrs. Massie’s school and 
Mrs. Gilmore’s school. Later Virginia College, at first a high school, was 
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opened by Miss Mattie Harris. Her father had been president of a college in 
Staunton. 


About 1890 the City had quite a “boom,” as the Roanoke people called 
it, and everyone believed the town would build west. Several large homes 
were erected on Patterson Avenue. Mr. Tip Fishburn had a large brick house 
there. Mr. Asbury, whose ambition was to have the finest house in town, built 
house a few squares west of Mr. Fishburn’s house. The front door hinges of 
r. Asbury’s home were of pure gold! My mother, Mrs. Taylor, around 1891, 
uilt a stone and shingle house, and Mr. Pope built a stone one on Patterson 
venue. At the end of the Avenue, on top of a hill, Mr, Lee Powell owned a 
big brick home. TSS 60 


Mr. Robert H. Woodrum, father of former Representative Clifton Wood- 
rum, had one of the most beautiful houses of that time. It was on 13th Street. 
he upper part of the inside walls, near the ceilings, was decorated with 
eautiful pastel-shade friezes. 













On the opposite side of 13th Street, Mr. J. B. Fishburn owned his 
beautiful home. 


Large homes with big lawns bordered the south side of Campbell Avenue. 
The Henry Trouts and the James Gambills lived here. Mrs. M. H. Taylor 
moved from Patterson Avenue back to her old home on Campbell Avenue. 
Other neighbors on this street were Mr. James Fishburn, Reuben Fishburne and 
Charles Thomas. 


_ Many of us who lived on Campbell and Patterson Avenues owned cows 
in those days. Imagine being able to see boys drive cows up the Avenues to the 
suburbs to graze each morning and back home again in the evenings! 


When the City paved its streets in the business area with brick, we were 
very proud of our new streets. 


The First National Bank of Roanoke was organized in 1882, with Mr. 
Henry Trout as president. Junius B. Fishburn, who was in the banking business, 
bought The Roanoke Times from Mr. A. B. Claytor who had owned and pub- 
lished it for so many years. 


Mr. Blair J. Fishburne and his father R. H. Fishburne owned a tobacco 
factory in Roanoke. 


Edward L. Stone, was the owner of the large The Stone Printing and 
Manufacturing Company, which in 1891 was reorganized from the Bell Print- 
ing and Manufacturing Company. 


Among the earlier department stores in Roanoke were Mr. Wm. F. Baker’s 
store; Heironimus and Brugh; and Snyder, Haslet & McBain. Mr. John Snyder 
withdrew from the latter organization and started a shoe store. Mr. Criss Wertz 
and, later, Mr. J. J. Catogni, owned grocery stores. The first Roanoke furniture 
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store was started by Mr. George Donaldson. Later Mr. E. H. Stewart opened | 
a larger one. (In 1884.) 


Mr. Ernest Boone, vice-president of the Stewart Furniture Company, - 
established his own store at a later date. | 


Mr. W. K. “Cos” Andrew, who married Miss Mary Gambill, sold us coal. | 
The leading plumbing establishments in town were owned by Mr. Mulcare 
and Mr. J. T. Engleby, who installed our furnace in 1888. Nelson & Myers— 
was a large hardware store. Mr. A. S. Hughes carried harnesses. Miss Mattie 
Ammen had a millinery store on Campbell and Commerce Street near Bowman's 
Bakery. 





Some very good physicians settled in Roanoke in the early days. Among 
these were Doctors A. Z. Koiner and Joseph A. Gale, who were partners. When 
Dr. George Luck came to Roanoke, it was still called Big Lick. A favorite 
Roanoke physician was Dr. Leigh Buckner. Dr. F. L. Wood was the leading 
dentist in town. 





Roanoke was also fortunate in having good lawyers. Our family attorney, 
Mr. Tom Miller, was one of them. Others were Judge John Woods and his 
brother James P. Woods. Judge Alexander J. Brand was another excellent 
lawyer. 


Our chief of police was Mr. Hugh N. Dyer. Mr. McMorris, who weighed © 
somewhat over several hundred pounds, was always sitting outside the police 
station. Under the circumstances we wondered how he could be of much service, 
but he was said to be an excellent policeman. 


Last year, 1957, I was asked what I considered to be the greatest improve- 
ment in Roanoke County since I was a child. I think the greatest improvements 
are the paved roads running through and over the mountains. 


Agee Opa Lisle is Onaxe Ay 











Emeline Trent Tinsley Benjamin T. Tinsley William Tinsley 


BENJAMIN TALBOT TINSLEY 
My Grandfather 


Benjamin T. Tinsley, son of Willis Lewis and Amarilla Goode Tinsley, 
Iwas born in Franklin Co., Va., January 17, 1813. He died in Roanoke, Va., 
January 5, 1880, while visiting his daughter, Mrs. Martha H. Taylor. He 
was buried in City Cemetery, Roanoke, Va. His will was filed in the 
Appomattox courthouse. 


Benjamin T. Tinsley married January 31, 1844, in Appomattox, Va., to 
Emeline Sydney Trent. She was born November 20, 1824, at Appomattox Co., 
|and died June 18, 1892, in Roanoke. She was the daughter of Thomas Trent, 
Jr. (1787-1861) who was in the War of 1812; and Martha Holland Trent. 
| (The fathers of both were in the Revolutionary War.) Benjamin Tinsley was 
reared on his father’s farm in Franklin Co. He decided, when a boy to go to 
Lynchburg, Va., to secure a position with James Bryant, wholesale grocer. After 
two years he was Mr. Bryant’s partner. He married while in Lynchburg and 
moved to Richmond, Va., before 1848, where he became engaged in business. 
His firm was Tinsley, Tardy & Williams, Wholesale Groceries and Commission 
House. He sold his Richmond home when he moved to Roanoke. After he 
sold Elmwood, he moved his family to Appomattox, where he lived until his 
death when he willed the Appomattox home to his oldest daughter, Mrs. 
Kindred. 
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“Benjamin T. Tinsley’s home was open at all times to the Government } 
or any of its branches. On one occasion a whole Company of Cavalry camped | 
in our yard and lot. Benj. Tinsley fed all horses and many men and the 
records in Washington show that in a claim for damages sustained at 
Columbus, May, 1865 for cotton burned. All of these charges were preferred | 
against him and the claim stands unpaid. | 


“T swear to all the above being true to the best of my knowledge, W. H. 
Tinsley.” | 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of May, 1929 — Mary 
D. Gray — Notary Public. 


My Commission expired September 9, 1930. 





EMELINE SYDNEY TRENT TINSLEY 


Emeline Sydney Trent, my grandmother, and the wife of Benjamin T. 
Tinsley, was the daughter of Thomas Trent, Jr., who was in the War of 1812 
and Martha Holland Trent. She was born November 20, 1824, in Appomattox, I 
Va. Her sister Mary was the great-grandmother of Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 
My grandmother died June 18, 1892, in Roanoke, Va., at the home of her! 
daughter, Martha H. Taylor, my mother. On January 31, 1844, Emeline Sydney 
Trent married Benjamin T. Tinsley. She was a beautiful young girl, of 
medium height, who developed into an unusually good-looking woman. Her 
black hair and eyes were lovely. Even in her old age she retained her energy 
and vigor. Grandmother had a lovable and charitable disposition. As a child, 
I was devoted to her. After she died an old Jady, Mrs. Thomas, brought one 
lily and placed it on Grandmother’s casket saying it was more like her life than 
any other flower. | 


In the days when hospitals were few, Grandmother nursed many a poor 
person and gave freely to those in need. She adopted twin babies belonging 
to a poor family, but the delicate babies lived only a short time. Emeline; 
Tinsley attended a private school in the neighborhood and later went to the 
Moravian School for Girls in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. This school was 
considered to be one of the best girls’ schools of her day. She was well-educated 
and well-read. I have a letter she wrote in 1835—a wonderful letter for a 
child to have written. When Grandmother lived in the country, as a child, 
she loved pretty clothes. So much so that she always managed to lose one of 
her clumsy-looking country shoes. But she never lost the pretty shoes her} 
father ordered for her from Richmond! 





Mr. Walter Tinsley, a cousin of Benjamin Tinsley, had a clipping fro 
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the Roanoke paper written at the time of Benjamin Tinsley’s death. The 
following excerpt is quoted from that clipping: 


“As a man he was honest in everything, tolerant in all he did, 
charitable to everyone. He lived a credit to his species and died, 
regretted by everyone who had the privilege of knowing him.” 


At the funeral services for Benjamin Tinsley, after the Baptist minister 
who had conducted the services had concluded his prayers at the grave, all the 
Negroes who had belonged to Mr. Tinsley before the War stood around his 
grave with bowed heads and sang hymns. One of them, an old colored 
preacher, led in prayer. Those who were there said it was a most touching 
scene. 


Benjamin Tinsley sang in the Baptist Choir in Lynchburg. He was a 
Mason and a Whig. He did not believe in secession, but he supported the 
South. 


He was of medium height, had blue eyes, and light hair. He held him- 
self erect and was particular about his appearance. His disposition was a happy 
one. He attended country school and wrote a very good hand. For those 
days, he was well educated. 





(REFERENCE: Bible records, and reminiscences of his children) 





Benjamin T. Tinsley’s War Record 


(Benjamin Tinsley’s War Record—War Between the States— 
written by his son, Wm. H. Tinsley. Sworn to by a Notary Public 
and filed at United Daughters of the Confederacy Headquarters. ) 







“When the War against the South started in 1861, my father, Benjamin 
T. Tinsley, was past military age, but in 1863 when the Confederate Govern- 
ment organized Reserves, they first had young men under 18 in 1-2-3-4 
Reserves. Later they had what was known as Home Guards composed of old 
men. This brought forth the saying, “Take them from the cradle to the 
grave.” To this last Benj. T. Tinsley belonged and answered 8 or 10 calls to 
assemble and go to certain points to meet Raiders. Mr. Woodson, Quarter- 
master, lived in Lynchburg, Va., and for the convenience of this section had a 
large warehouse built at Big Lick (now Roanoke) where the farmers could 
deliver their tenth, and Benjamin T. Tinsley was placed in charge. He held 
this job until late in 1864, when he had Mr. Woodson to appoint a young man, 
J. M. Gambill, who had recently lost his right arm in battle. 


Although Grandmother had many servants, she had the reputation of 
eing an excellent cook. She loved to knit and during her lifetime she knitted 
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twenty-six bedspreads. She also knitted stockings for the Elmwood Negroes} 
and saw to it that they had warm clothes and looked after them when they 
were sick. On the day Grandmother heard the War was over she realized that 
she was no longer responsible for the care of the Elmwood Negroes. Raising 
her hands in a gesture of relief she cried: “Thank God, I am free!” But she still 
was not free of her heavy responsibilities, for she had to look after those Negroes 
who remained at Elmwood. 


Emeline Tinsley loved company, and her house was always open to her 
children’s friends. 


Grandfather and Grandmother adopted and raised Grandfather’s niece, 
Lizzie Tinsley, who married Mr. Bell of Alexandria, Va. Several of Grand- 
father’s sister’s sons lived at Elmwood after they were old enough to leave 
their father’s farm. Grandfather was glad to have them stay at Elmwood until 
he could secure good positions for them. 


Though the Tinsleys had been Episcopalians for generations, my grand- 
father became a Baptist, and my grandmother joined his church. 


After her husband’s death, Emeline Tinsley came to live with hel 
daughter, my mother, in Roanoke. And after the death of my father, Williang 
Taylor, she remained with my mother. | 





(REFERENCE: Bible records, and reminiscences of her daughter, Martha Tinsley Taylor) 


CHILDREN OF BENJAMIN T. AND EMELINE T. TINSLEY 
(REFERENCE: Bible, marked “Elmwood, 1870’) 


1. Mary Trent, b. in Lynchburg, Nov. 15, 1844. D. Aug. 31, 1936, in 
Roanoke, Va. Married Capt. E. T. Kindred of Texas. 


2. Thomas Willis, b. Feb. 12, 1847, in Appomattox. D. July, 1848. 
(The baby’s colored nurse had given him an overdose of laudanum to put 
him to sleep so she could go out. When Mrs. Tinsley who had been paying a 
short visit to a neighbor at the time returned home from across the street, the 


baby was dead. ) 


3. William Henry, b. in Appomattox, 1849. D. in Salem, Va., 1831. 
Married, 1878, to Helen Galloway Johnston (1854-1931). 


4. Martha Holland, b. March 23, 1851, at Richmond, Va. D. Sept. 28, 
1943, Washington, D. C. Married at Appomattox, Varewee Seber e: t0 
Wm. Taylor, Mont. Co., Va. 
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5. James Bryant, b. July, 1853, at her mother’s, in Appomattox, Va. D., 
Richmond, of scarlet fever, at the age of 5 months and 5 days. 


6. Ida Virginia, b. 1855, D. 1856. 
7. Clara Bell, b. 1857, Nov. 18. D. at Elmwood, in 1863 of diphtheria. 


8. Ella Walker, b. July, 1861, at Elmwood. Contracted diphtheria from 
Clara Bell. The doctor did all he could at that time. Grandmother was ill as 
a result of losing the two babies. 


(Thomas Willis, James Bryant, and Ida Virginia were buried in Appo- 
mattox, Va., in the old Trent graveyard at Rural View. Clara Bell and Ella 
Walker were buried in the City Cemetery near Elmwood, Big Lick.) 


Mary Trent Tinsley (see No. 1 under “Children of Benj. T. and Emeline T. 
Tinsley”), daughter of Benjamin and Emeline Tinsley, married Capt. E. T. 
Kindred (Capt. in the Confederate Army). He had been wounded, and Grand- 
mother took care of him. Mary Tinsley attended school in Richmond and 
later, Hollins Institute—as Hollins College was called in 1860. (At the time 
of her death, she was the oldest alumna, and the Hollins College paper eulogized 
her.) Mary Tinsley Kindred was very much interested in genealogical research, 
and was considered to be a good historian. She wrote a book on her family 
history. She received a Chautauqua Institute diploma, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


In 1894 Mary Tinsley Kindred joined the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. She was also a member of the United Daughters of the Con- 
fedetacy. Handsome, tall, and dark-eyed—even in her old age, she never 
allowed her trim figure to slump, but held herself erect. Mary Kindred moved 
from Roanoke to Appomattox where she lived on the farm her father had 
willed to her. In 1890 she sold this farm and moved to Roanoke. In Roanoke 
she lived across the street from Virginia College for many years until her 
death in 1936. She left the house she was living in at the time of her death 
to her daughters. 


Children of Mary Tinsley Kindred 


a. Tinsley Kindred, b. 1865, D. 1926. He was a good son and very 
attentive to his mother. In his business, which was insurance, he was highly 
successful. 


b. Weikley Kindred, b. 1867, D. in Roanoke at about the age of 23. 
c. Sydney Kindred, b. 1869, D. suddenly at the age of 3. 


d. Della Kindred, b. 1872, married Drayton Boylston, grandson of 
Governor Drayton of South Carolina. The Bovlstons lived in Nashville, Tenn. 
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e. Minnie May Kindred. She taught public school in Roanoke for five | 
years. 


f. Mary Lottie (Charlotte) lived in Roanoke until her death, December 
Deh Oa); 


g. Alexander Tinsley is a civil engineer, a member of the Knights of 
Pythians, and a Mason. He was educated at V. P. I. He married Margaret 
Walstrum of Roanoke. 


(Della Kindred Boylston was an Episcopalian. Minnie May Kindred and — 
Alexander Kindred are Baptists. Mary Lottie (Charlotte) Kindred was an 
Episcopalian. ) 


William Henry Tinsley (see No. 4 under “Children of Benj. T. and§ 
Emeline T. Tinsley”), was the son of Benj. and Emeline Tinsley. He mar-— 
ried Helen Galloway Johnston of Salem, Va. He attended school at home 
until the age of 12 when he was sent to Roedal’s School in Wytheville. 
Later he attended Bellevue High School, then Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
and later Randolph-Macon College. While at Roanoke College he was a 
member of the College Company which, during the War Between the | 
States, was subject to call, and he was called out on several occasions. The 
record of this College Company is recorded in the Clerk’s Office in Salem. His : 
War record is filed in the Richmond Library. William Tinsley was engaged | 
first in farming, then in the real estate business. Press reports at the time of 
his death were laudatory. One newspaper stated that he had gained a 
reputation for uprightness and integrity of character. He always tried to help 
those in need. He was a Mason, belonging to Masonic Lodge No. 23 AF&AM. 

His wife, Helen Galloway Johnston, was the granddaughter of Lighthorse 
Harry Lee. She belonged to the Garden Club, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, and the Gold Star Mothers. William and Helen Tinsley were 
buried in the old graveyard on the hill back of their home on West Main St., 
Salem, Va. Many noted people of that locality are buried in this cemetery. 

Their home was always open to their sons’ friends as well as to their own 
friends. 


Children of Wm. H. and Helen Tinsley 


a. Benj T. Tinsley, b. 1880, died in France during World War I of 
pneumonia. He had enlisted and was a lieutenant with the clerical branch of the 
service. Benj. Tinsley was a graduate of VMI. He had been in business with 
his father. 


b. Ashton Maupin Tinsley, b. 1881, was educated at VPI. He was an 
electrical engineer at St. Louis, and manager of Utility Plants at Cape Girardeau. 
Maj. Ashton Tinsley volunteered in World War I, and was sent to Ft. 
Leavenworth for special training in chemical warfare and directed the 
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production of gas for war uses. He was gassed during an experiment. This 
impaired his health, and he returned to Salem where he remained with his 
parents until his death. 


c. Willie Burruss Tinsley, b. 1886 in Salem, Va., d. 1939 in North Caro- 
lina. He was educated at Roanoke College, Salem, Va. and traveled for the 
Universal Company, Conn. He was with the Army of Occupation during 
World War I. On his return home he again traveled for the Universal Co. until 
his death. The Company sent out cards announcing his death with a beautiful 
tribute to his lifetime of devotion to service. W. B. Tinsley married Lillian 
Alexander of North Carolina. The President of Roanoke College also wrote 
a lovely tribute to him following his death. He wrote that Willie B. Tinsley 
had been the last one left in a Salem family whose members had won the 
affection and respect of several generations of our citizens. 


Martha Holland (Minnie) Tinsley (see No. 4 under “Children of Benj. 
T. and Emeline T. Tinsley”) was born March 23, 1851, at Richmond, Va. 
She died September 28, 1943 in Washington, D. C. She married Wm. Taylor, 
b. Mont. Co., Va., son of Parish and Catherine Taylor, who were married on 
Dec. 3, 1878 at Appomattox, Va., at her father’s residence. The family Bible 
record gave the names of her bridesmaids. Among them was Admiral Byrd’s 
mother who was then Miss E. Bolling Flood. Martha Tinsley attended school in 
the neighborhood and was taught by a governess. At the age of ten she was 
sent to Wytheville to school. Her parents sent her away to school to prevent 
her “talking back” to the Yankee soldiers during the War. At the age of 
fourteen she attended Hollins Institute, now Hollins College. She and thirteen 
other girls became ill with typhoid fever and were sent home. At the age 
of sixteen she went to school in Rocky Mount, Va. Her teacher, Miss Maria 
Smith, was a sweetheart of Edgar Allan Poe. At seventeen she attended Mary 
Baldwin Seminary, now Mary Baldwin College, in Staunton. She lacked a 
year of finishing in music when she became ill. She was also, besides being a 
musician, a very fine artist. She could do anything, even learned to type in her 
old age. 


My mother was left a widow when I was two years old. She became 
successful in real estate, building five houses in Roanoke and two in Washing- 
ton, D. C. After I was married, my mother lived with us in Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C., for 30 years. Mother was very charitable and unselfish. 
She had many, many friends, and was well-liked for her sunny disposition and 
sparkling wit. She was a member of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
In her youth she played the organ in the Episcopal Church which she attended 
for several years. Later she joined the Catholic Church. 


a. William Taylor, b. Jan. 20, 1880, died at the age of five months. He 
was buried in the City Cemetery. 


b. Sydney Tinsley Taylor, b. Dec. 29, 1880. She married George Homer 
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Alexander. (son of Wm. and Nancy Alexander of Boonville, Ind., a great- 
grandson of Gov. Boone of Ind.) on May 28, 1908. Sydney Taylor Alexander, 
when a child, attended private school, then Virginia College. After her 
marriage she lived in Washington, D. C., with her mother and family. She 
lived in Chevy Chase, D. C. for 31 years. Sydney Alexander joined the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy in 1907, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in 1928, and the Daughters of 1812 at a later date. She also became a 
member of the Southern Relief Society, and for a number of years belonged to 
the Chevy Chase Garden Club, U. D. C. and D. A. R. State Officers Clubs and 
WAC Mother’s Club. 


Children of George H. and Sydney T. Alexander 


(1) Virginia Holland Alexander, married Dr. Louis F. Curran who was 
an Army Lieutenant in World War II. They live in Washington, D. C. 


(2) Sydney Tinsley Alexander, married James B. Jones of Md. (son of 
Philip and Isabelle Henderson Jones of Md.). J. B. Jones was a Navy Lt. in 
World War IL. 


Children of Sydney T. and James B. Jones 


(a) Virginia Tinsley Jones. She married Marvin J. Myers 
(b) George Philip Jones 


(c) Mary Jeanette Jones. Married John Bernier, nephew of Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith. 


(d) Robert Allen Jones 


BENJAMIN T. TINSLEY’S WILL (1880) 


When the Appomattox courthouse burned, the will of Benjamin Talbert 
Tinsley was destroyed. My mother, Martha Holland Tinsley, read her father’s | 
will a number of times after his death, January 5, 1880. She said his will 
made the following provisions: He left his Appomattox home to his wife, — 
Emeline Sydney Tinsley. At her death it was to go to his daughter, Mary T. 
Kindred. The will further stated: “After the death of my wife, Emeline 
Tinsley, all cattle, horses that are within my gate; also livestock, farming — 
implements, all household and kitchen furniture, are to be equally divided © 
between my three children or sold and the money divided between my three — 
children.” The will also stated that William Henry Tinsley, his son, was to be ~ 
given a farm in Roanoke County, Va.; and his daughter, Martha H. Taylor, a 
store and a home in Roanoke, Virginia. She was given a piano to make 
her property equal to that of the other two children whom her father had — 
helped earlier. (Mr. Chas. Sacket of Appomattox courthouse, Va., witnessed — 


the will and recorded it.) QrONn +4 
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